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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


|* WOULD seem from a perusal of the columns of our great 

daily newspapers, that prosperity did not lag far behind the 
enactment of the new tariff. Columns in the partisan press are 
filled with writings and interviews to the effect that prosperity is 
coming if not already here. The new tariff has been passed and 
our people are already revelling in an era of prosperity. 

Such is the all-pervading tone of the Republican press. If 
prospefity had already come there would be no need of columns 
of newspaper talk to tell us of its coming. Our producing classes 
would feel it and they would be satisfied, they would not have to 
turn to the daily papers for the announcement of its arrival. 
But, unfortunately, few men have felt the revival of which we 
are told so much, but few men have shared in the prosperity that 
is announced as general. 

There is something sadly incongruous between the smokeless 
chimneys and the prosperity reports in our newspapers. What 
the owners of the smokeless chimneys think of such reports we 
are sure we don’t know, but the impression left by the perusal of 
such reports cannot be a pleasant one. The owner of the smoke- 
less chimney who puts reliance in such reports, who takes what 
he sees in the daily press as gospel truth, must lay down his 
paper with a feeling of depression, wondering wherein he has let 
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chances slip by, wondering if he has lost his grip on his business, 
been outstripped by his competitors, depressed by the belief that 
he has failed where others have succeeded. On the other hand, 
the owner of the smokeless chimney who has felt no revival him- 
self, and who, keenly observant of his competitors, knows them 
to be no better off than he is himself, must lay down his paper 
with a feeling of disgust, convinced that the reports of prosperity 
are made up of a minimum of truth and a maximum of falsehood. 

Many of the interviews in which we are promised prosperity, 
and are told that trade is improving, that there has already been 
great improvement, have all the ear-marks of being made for 
effect, made with a view of instilling hopefulness and confidence. 
And then we should remember that we are given but one side of 
the trade picture in these interviews, and that side an exaggerated 
one. Men are not given to rush into print to announce that their 
business is going from bad to worse, that they have felt no 
increased demand for their products and see no prospects of an 
increased demand. ‘They are rather inclined, under such circum- 
stances, to respond to the newspaper inquiries by preparing inter- 
views at variance with the facts, hoping thereby to bolster up 
their credit. Asa result we have much paper prosperity, though 
but few men have felt any true revival. Most men have felt an 
accentuation rather than an alleviation of industrial stagnation. 
That this is so is shown by the increasing number of unemployed, 
sure evidence of curtailment of production. And that the unem- 
ployed are increasing in numbers not diminishing, that the con- 
dition of the wage-earning classes is becoming more unbearable 
not ameliorated, are facts vouched for by the leaders of organized 
labor in response to inquiries put to them by the New York World. 
All the labor leaders have the same story to tell. 





Tuar the new tariff will bring any revival there is no 
reason to believe. The market for manufactured goods has been 
narrowed just as the prices for our agricultural products have 
fallen, and the money value of the crops of our farmers been 
reduced. And as the receipts of our farmers have fallen away, so 
has their purchasing power of manufactured goods. And this 
lost purchasing power will not return until our farmers get better 
prices and, hence, more money for their products. If this time 
has come we may look forward to an increased demand for manu- 
factured goods and industrial revival. We are told that it has 
come, and that an era of prosperity is assured. But though 
wheat has risen much in price, and is now held at a price materi- 
ally above that asked at this time last year, the same cannot be 
said of our other agricultural products. Moreover, the corn 
crop is short of last year’s, so that the money value of the corn 
crop may fall as much below that of last year’s as the value of 
this year’s wheat crop rises above. Therefore, there is no assur- 
ance that our farmers will have more to spend this year than 
they had last, no assurance of an increased demand for manu- 
factured goods, no assurance of prosperity. It is yet too early 
to tell with certainty whether our farmers will realize more for 
their crops in 1897 than they did from their crops in 1896. A 
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great part of the crops of this year are yet to be harvested, 
the corn crop is not yet grown. So there is uncertainty. But 
whatever promise our farmers have of getting better prices has 
grown out of the crop failures abroad, not out of the enact- 
ment of the new tariff. 

The change from the McKinley law to the Wilson law did 
not lead to the fall in prices for agricultural products that has 
resulted in great impoverishment to our agricultural classes, the 
diminished demand for manufactured goods and industrial stag- 
nation. And this being so, a change from the Wilson law to 
the Dingley law cannot lead to a building up of the prices for 
our agricultural products upon which increased demand for man- 
ufactured goods and industrial revival are dependent. It is legis- 
lation affecting our monetary system, legislation that has affected 
the relative values of gold and silver that caused the ruinous fall 
in agricultural prices, and it is an undoing of this legislation, a 
cutting down of the value of gold and a building up of the 
value of silver, so as to diminish the premium on gold as meas- 
ured by silver, that can alone result in permanently raising the 
price level of our agricultural products and restore prosperity on 
a permanent basis. 

By comparison with the years since, 1892 was a prosperous 
year. In 1893 changes were made in monetary legislation that 
had a most serious effect on the prices for our farm products. 
In June of that year the Indian mints were closed to free silver 
coinage. With October, the United States ceased its purchases 
of silver bullion, the silver purchasing clause of the Sherman act 
requiring the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly and 
the issue of treasury notes in payment therefor being repealed. 
The result was that the demand for silver, and with it the price, 
fell off most markedly. Silver which sold at 83 cents an ounce 
before the closing of the Indian mints fell soon after the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act to less than 60 cents. 
With this fall the premium on gold as measured by silver rose 
from 50 to over 100 per cent., and as the raising of this pre- 
mium on gold was equivalent to the raising of a bounty on all 
exports from silver-using and paper-using to gold-using coun- 
tries, the result was an enormous stimulus to the exportation 
of food products from the former countries to gold-using Europe, 
the competition our farmers had to meet in the disposal of their 
surplus products became more severe than ever, and prices fell 
greatly. This fell with great severity on our producers, but was 
little felt by our competitors, for the raising of the premium on 
gold enabled them to cut gold prices one-third without reducing 
the price received in their silver or paper currencies. 

As such was the cause leading to the fall in prices for our 
agricultural products and the consequent falling off in demand 
for manufactured goods, the obvious way to build up agricultural 
prices and the demand for manufactures is to pull down the pre- 
mium on gold raised up by our discarding silver asa money metal. 


THIS premium on gold as measured by silver is as great to- 
day as it has ever been; it is greater than it was a year ago. 
And this being so, we would expect, other things being equal, 
to find prices for agricultural products lower to-day than a year 
ago. But other things have not been equal. Our competitors 
have had short crops, and not having the wheat to spare their 
export of wheat could not be stimulated by the payment of any 
bounty, no matter how much it might be raised. They cannot 
export that which they have not. And so it is that we can 
command a higher price for our wheat than last year, even 
though there isa greater bounty on the export of wheat from 
silver-using to gold-using countries to-day than there has ever 
been. The fact that wheat should have risen in price while 
silver has fallen cannot, therefore, be taken as proof that the fall 
in silver and the building up of a premium on gold in silver- 
using countries has had nothing to do with the fall in the price 
of wheat in the past. 
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The effect of the fall in the gold price of silver upon the price of 
wheat has been the same as if silver-using countries paid a bounty 
on the export of wheat to gold-using countries and raised that 
bounty with every fall in the price of silver. It is evident that 
each increase in the bounty would enable the wheat producers in 
silver-using countries to cut the price of wheat without cost to 
themselves. So it is most probable that, under such conditions, 
the stress of competition would result in the producers of wheat 
in silver-using countries cutting the price of wheat for export 
just as the bounty was raised. But it is also true that if their 
crops were short, this stress of competition would not exist, and 
the raising of the bounty would not result in a cutting of prices. 
If Argentine, paying a bounty of 50 per cent. on the export of 
wheat to England, raised that bounty to roo per cent. it is evident 
that the Argentinian producer could sell his wheat in London at 
a reduction of 25 per cent. in price without reducing his profit. 
And if there was a surplus of wheat in Argentine seeking a market, 
stress of competition would lead to such a reduction in price. 
If there was no surplus of wheat in Argentine the raising of 
the bounty would have no affect on the price of wheat in London, 
for having no wheat to spare, the raising of the bounty could 
not lead to increased offerings of wheat and hence a fall in price 
on the British markets. 


Anp it is just this way with the bounty on exports built up 
by the fall in silver as measured by gold. Silver having lost 
none of its purchasing power in silver-using countries, producers 
in such countries have been enabled to sell their produce for a 
smaller gold price just as the premium on gold, as measured by 
silver, has grown. This premium has been equivalent to a bounty 
on exports. And now let us examine the oft-repeated illustra- 
tion of silver and wheat. As we have said, the purchasing power 
of silver has not changed with its fall in gold price. In general 
the price of a bushel of wheat has been equivalent to an ounce of 
silver. It has been the average price in ordinary years for a 
quarter of acentury. Anda quarter of a century ago an ounce 
of silver cost $1.32 in gold. This was before silver was demon- 
etized. Then the gold-price of a bushel of wheat for which an 
ounce of silver was asked was obviously $1.32. But since the 
demonetization of silver the gold price of silver has steadily 
fallen. It fell after the closing of the Indian mints to 60 cents 
an ounce and then the gold price of a bushel of wheat for which 
an ounce of silver was asked was but 60 cents. And thus it was 
that the ounce of silver continuing to purchase a bushel of wheat, 
despite the depreciation in the gold value of silver, the gold 
price of wheat fell concurrently with the gold price of silver. 

But it must not be supposed that the price of wheat in silver- 
using countries is unaffected by crop conditions. In years of 
normal crops the price has averaged an ounce of silver, but in 
years of short crops the price has risen, and more than an ounce 
of silver has been asked for a bushel of wheat. And then, of 
course, the gold price of an ounce of silver has not corresponded 
with the price of a bushel of wheat. And this is the case to-day. 
Short crops in silver and paper using countries have constrained 
them to advance the silver price asked for their wheat, if not to 
refuse to fill orders altogether, and so it is that though the gold 
price of silver has fallen to a point lower than ever before the 
gold price of wheat has risen to a point considerably above last 
year’s price. 

THE continued fall in silver attracts much attention. Last 
year at this time it sold at 69 cents an ounce; it sells to-day at 
under 58. ‘The causes given for this fall, and especially for the 
fall that has taken place during the past few days, have been 
many, but the true cause is ignored. Overproduction is the 
favorite cause given. ‘‘ The simple explanatory fact,’’ says the 
New York World, ‘‘ is that the production of silver is enormously 
outrunning the demand.”’ This is true, but not in the sense that 
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the World uses it. The production of silver is unquestionably out- 
running the demand, but it isoutrunning the demand not because 
of increased production, but because of the decreased demand 
resulting from the discarding of silver as a money metal. 

The most rapid fall in silver has taken place since 1890. In 
that year it sold for $1.20 an ounce; to-day it can be bought for 
less than half that sum. Now, it is true that the production of 
silver has increased since 1890. In that year there was produced 
$163,032,000 worth of silver at coinage value, in 1895, $217,- 
610,800. Here is an increase in production of 33 per cent. 
But during the same years the production of gold has increased 
much more rapidly. In 1890 $118,848,700 was produced, in 
1895, $200,406,000, an increase in production of 68 per cent. 
Therefore, on the supposition that changes in the relative 
values of gold and silver are attributable to changes in relative 
production, gold should have fallen in value during the last six 
years more rapidly than silver, indeed, twice as rapidly, and, 
therefore, the gold value of silver should have risen, not fallen. 
So the fall in silver cannot justly be attributed to an increase of 
production. 

A favorite explanation of the fall in silver of the past few 
days is found in the gold discoveries of Klondike. The effect of 
these discoveries would, other things being equal, be just the 
reverse of this, for if these discoveries are large enough to 
appreciably cheapen gold, silver should rise as measured by gold 
along with other commodities. But is urged that the effect of 
these discoveries will be to convince men that there is no danger 
of a scarcity of gold, and thus weaken the demands for the 
remonetization of silver. And this, it has been said, has created 
a sentiment that has caused a drop in the price of silver. 

The real cause for the drop of silver during the past few 
days is the awakening of the holders of silver bullion, in Eng- 
land, to the fact that Mr. McKinley is working for gold mono- 
metallism, not bimetallism ; that he is undermining, not backing 
up the Wolcott commission and that there is no probability of the 
attainment of international bimetallism. Thus, the same general 
cause has brought about the latest fall in silver as brought about 
the fall in silver upon Mr. Bryan’s defeat, as brought about a 
fall in silver on the closing of the Indian mints and the repeal of 
the silver purchasing clause of the Sherman act, namely, a fall- 
ing off in the present or prospective demand for silver for 
monetary uses. 





Tuart the Klondike gold discoveries will result in so increas- 
ing the stock of gold as to check the appreciation of gold and ulti- 
mately to cause an appreciable rise in prices, as is prophesied by 
some, is far from probable. The production of gold in the world 
is increasing, but so are the demands for gold both for use as 
money and for consumption in the arts. So, even should the 
Klondike gold discoveries result in bringing up the world’s pro- 
duction of gold to an average of $250,000,000 a year, there is no 
ground to hope that gold would be cheapened and a rise in prices 
inaugurated. It is recalled that a material rise in prices followed 
the gold discoveries of California and Australia half a century 
ago. But conditions were different then than now. To begin 
with, we had silver to help gold out, and, in the second place, the 
stock of gold was much smaller than it is to-day. Therefore, 
though the production of gold was much less in the years follow- 
ing the gold discoveries of California and Australia than it is to- 
day, that smaller production was, as compared to the stock of 
gold in existence, proportionately much greater than the larger 
production of to-day. There is to-day an estimated stock of gold 
in use as money of over $4,000,000,000. And this stock is sub- 
ject to steady depletion from loss. To replenish this depletion 
and keep up the stock of gold takes a certain amount of new gold. 
Then there is about $100,000,000 of gold consumed annually in 
the arts. Therefore, out of a production of, say $250,000,000 of 
gold, not more than $150,000,000 would be available for adding 
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to the world’s stock of gold money. And such addition would 
amount to less than four per cent. of the stock of gold in exist- 
ence. So, when we take into consideration the increase of popu- 
lation, and the demands of a growing population for money, there 
is little reason to look forward to a cheapening of gold, that is, 
until we restore silver to its place as a money metal. 

In referring to the Klondike gold discoveries the Chicago 
Tribune asserts that there is no reason to look for a cheapening of 
gold, that a use will be found for all the new gold that may be 
mined. And then it goes on to say that ‘‘ the United States needs 
$500,000,000 more.’’ If so, there is certainly ground for the 
assertion of bimetallists that the stock of gold in the world is too 
narrow a basis on which to conduct the world’s trade. That the 
United States is in need of $500,000,000 more of gold, that we 
have need of this much additional gold in order to put our cur- 
rency system on a broad and safe foundation, is a remarkable 
admission from a journal that has denied that there is a scarcity 
of gold. 





WHEN the tariff passed the House it carried with it an amend- 
ment, known as the ‘‘retroactive clause,’’ aiming to check an 
excess of importations in anticipation of the enactment of the new 
tariff law. This retroactive clause declared that the tariff bill 
should take effect before it was passed, that importations made 
under the Wilson tariff after April 1st and prior to the enactment 
of the Dingley tariff should be held liable for the collection of 
such additional rates of duties as might be imposed by the new 
law. This clause was so counter to the direct wording of the 
Constitution that the Senate summarily dropped it. If Congress 
is possessed of the right to make goods imported during the two 
or three months previous to the enactment of a new tariff dutiable 
not at the rates of existing law, but at rates to be fixed by a law 
yet to be enacted, it is possessed of the right to assess extra duties 
on goods imported at any period, never mind how remote, from 
the enactment of a new tariff. On the same principle, Congress 
might have made all importations under the Wilson law assessable 
at the rates of the new law and have held the importers who had 
entered goods under the Wilson tariff, and complied with the law 
as they found it on the statute books, liable for the extra assess- 
ments, liable for duties they could have known nothing of when 
they imported their goods. A proposition so counter to common 
sense as one aiming to fix the date for a tariff to take effect at a 
period anterior to its enactment, so counter to the constitution that 
prohibits the making of ex post facto laws as relics of barbarism, 
was given no second thought by the Senate. 

But the Treasury officials have become imbued with the idea 
that a tariff law can be put into operation before it is passed, 
that an old tariff law can be considered inoperative before it is 
repealed. Thus we have a decision of the Treasury Department 
that the new tariff became the law of the land, superseding the 
Wilson tariff, sixteen hours before it was enacted into law, before 
it had been voted on by the Senate, before it was signed by the 
President and became the law of the land. This decision is made 
on the ground that Congress made the tariff take effect ‘‘ on and 
after the day of enactment,’’ and that the law does not recognize 
a fraction of aday. Therefore, the Treasury Department includes 
the whole of last Saturday, though the tariff did not become the 
law of the land until after the close of business on that day. 
That Congress intended that the tariff should take effect before 
its passage we do not believe ; if it did so intend, it trod on for- 
bidden ground, and its act is unconstitutional. Of course the 
decision of the Treasury Department to make the new tariff opera- 
tive before it was passed will be disputed by the importers and 
passed upon by the courts. 


THE Treasury Department has much the same sort of a dis- 
pute with the brewers. The new revenue law abolishes the rebate 
of 714 per cent. on purchases of beer stamps. To save this rebate 
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the brewers made large purchases of revenue stamps on the days 
previous to the passage of the law. Many large purchases were 
made on the day of passage. And on these purchases the gov- 
ernment refuses to allow the rebate, holding that the old law 
allowing these rebates was superseded by the new law at midnight, 
Friday, July 23d, although the new revenue law carrying the 
repeal of the old was not passed by the Senate until three o’clock, 
and was not signed by the President until four o’clock on the 
afternoon of Saturday. 

But this is not the only dispute of the government with the 
brewers. The brewers have another grievance. In Philadelphia 
the collector ran out of stamps, his urgent requests for a new sup- 
ply were not promptly complied with, he had no stamps to give 
to the brewers offering to buy them, he refused to accept their 
money and deliver the stamps when he received them, and so 
many brewers were cut out of the rebate. Now they seek recovery. 


THE President’s currency message, though responded to by 
the Republicans in the House with military precision and unan- 
imity, has served to expose wide differences of opinion in 
the Republican party, differences that may broaden into a 
breach. The party is divided into two ill-defined wings, one 
insistent on leaving our currency alone, the other insistent on the 
retirement of our national paper currency and the substitution of 
bank currency. And such is the vagueness of Mr. McKinley’s 
message, such is the vacillation of his course, that each wing can 
claim to be in accord with the President. The first mentioned 
wing holds that our currency troubles during Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration grew out of the deficiency in revenues, and that in 
passing the tariff bill the Republican party has not only provided 
against future deficiency in revenues, but against a recurrence of 
such currency difficulties as Mr. Cleveland had to deal with. And 
this is much the same position taken by Mr. McKinley in his 
message of four months since urging Congress to pass a new tariff. 
He attributed the bond issues of Mr. Cleveland’s administration to 
treasury deficits, declared if there had been no deficits there would 
have been no drain on the treasury gold, no need of replenishing 
it with borrowed gold, and no trouble with our currency. 

The other wing of the Republican party admits that the 


. difficulties with our currency were accentuated by the ever accum- 


ulating deficits which resulted in the prompt return to circula- 
tion of the greenbacks and treasury notes redeemed with gold, but 
insists that our greenback currency is at the bottom of our troubles, 
and that our monetary system will never be put on a safe and 
sound foundation until the government is taken out of the ‘‘ bank- 
ing business,’’ until the greenbacks and treasury notes are 
retired and the sovereign power of issuing paper money is handed 
over to the banks. And in his inaugural address, in his cur- 
rency message, Mr. McKinley seemingly gives his approval 
to such a course, asserting that the several forms of government 
paper offer a constant embarassment to the government. And 
well may the advocates of the retirement of our national currency 
and the substitution of a bank currency find, in these words, an 
approval of their course. 


YET, as we have said, the vagueness of the President’s mes- 
sage is such that both currency wings of the Republican party 
can lay claim to being the administration party. It is evident 
that when the party takes up the currency question it will be 
confronted with a crisis. The differences of opinion on the cur- 
rency seem to be irreconcilable, as irreconcilable as were the 
differences in the Democratic party when it split over the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. So there is a 
strong effort to put off the settlement of the currency question, 
to let things drift as they are. We find this course urged by men 
as high up in the party councils as Mr. Payne, of New York. 
They find good excuse for a course of inaction in the political 
complexion of the Senate. The Senate, says Mr. Payne, is a 
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free silver body, it will respond to any currency bill the House 
may pass by returning a free silver bill in its place. And such 
being the case, why disturb business by profitless agitation ? 
Let us wait, argues Mr. Payne, until we can secure control of 
the Senate, two years hence, before taking up the currency 
question. 

And it is evident he strikes a responsive chord. Innumer- 
able Republican papers second his move for inaction. Let the 
currency alone, give the country a rest, is a sentiment that we hear 
on all sides, not alone among those who are opposed to the retire- 
ment of our greenback currency, but among those who shrink 
from the struggle within the party that is certain to be precipi- 
tated when the currency question is taken up for settlement. 
Naturally, those who are insistent upon a remodelling of our 
currency along the lines of greenback retirement and the substi- 
tution of bank paper, are anything but pleased with this policy 
of postponement. Yet postponement they are constrained to 
accept with as good grace as they can muster, for to press for a 
settlement of the currency question at this time, to press plans 
for the retirement of our national paper currency and the substi- 
tution of bank paper would be to force a split in the Republican 
party. 

This is made apparent by the uncompromising attitude taken 
by such papers asthe New York 77/bune in resistance to green. 
back retirement. Commenting on the President’s message, which 
it tries hard to regard as a colorless document, the 77/bune sums 
up in these significant words : 


‘‘It seems proper to conclude that the President has not 
merely failed, but has distinctly refused at present to give counte- 
nance to the plan for retiring greenbacks which has been so zealously 
urged upon his attention. He has at least perceived that he can- 
not, with wisdom or safety, countenance at this time a measure 
which, in any form as yet submitted, a large number of his sup- 
porters and of the sound-money advocates in the country decline 
to approve.”’ 


Mr. GAGE does not believe in this policy of inaction, but he 
fears it will be forced upon ‘the Republican party. In an after- 
dinner address in Boston on Tuesday last Mr. Gage declared that 
‘*the administrative branch of the government would not be inac- 
tive,’’ that ‘‘its influence has been and will be for prompt and 
judicious action.’’ Not to seize the opportunity to remodel our 
currency system while the ship of state sails in untroubled finan- 
cial waters, not to press on and secure the fruits of last Novem- 
ber’s victory, not to follow up the triumph of gold by legislation 
remodelling our currency on the gold basis would be, he asserted, 
to invite further disasters in the future. But he warned his 
hearers that there was danger of this opportunity slipping by, 
that a spirit of indifference to currency changes was rife in the 
Republican party, that there was a strong disposition among Con- 
gressmen to leave our currency as it is, and that Congress would 
do nothing unless the business men of the country exerted them- 
selves to bring such constant pressure upon their representatives 
in Congress as would drive them to action. ‘‘ Logical as the 
duty of the government seems to be,’’ said Mr. Gage, ‘‘do not 
yourselves supinely rest upon the conclusion that it will certainly be 
performed.’’ Unless, urged the Secretary, the business men of the 
country constantly exert themselves to inform and remind Con- 
gressmen of this logical duty it would not be performed. 

So it appears that Mr. Gage regards the struggle for the 
retirement of our national currency and the substitution of a bank 
currency as an uphill one. He is ready to work, he is working 
for the promotion of this end, but he fears Congress will not 
respond to his labors. He is making inquiries of bankers and 
financiers and gathering opinions and suggestions upon which to 
frame a plan for remodelling our monetary system. But the plan 
which he is formulating and will submit to Congress will stand 
little chance of adoption, and Mr. Gage recognizes it. He recog- 
nizes that it will stand absolutely no chance unless strong outside 
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pressure is brought upon Congress to adopt it. So it is that he 
appeals to the business men of the country to get themselves in 
readiness to bring this pressure. 








Ir 1s with such end in view, namely, the bringing of pressure 
to bear upon members of Congress to constrain them to back up 
Mr. Gage’s currency plans, that Mr. Hanna, of Indianapolis, 
the prime mover in the calling of the business men’s monetary 
convention, that met in Indianapolis last January, has announced 
his determination, as Chairman of the Executive Committee 
appointed by that convention, to appoint a currency commission 
to frame a currency bill for presentation to Congress when 
it meets in December. 

It will be remembered that the Indianapolis convention of 
business men was called to serve the ends of those who make it 
their business not to produce wealth but to prey upon the wealth 
produced by others. No more powerful engine for the promotion 
of this most commendable work can be conceived of than a cur- 
rency monopoly. And it was to the creation of such a monopoly 
that the Indianapolis monetary convention bent its efforts. The 
building of such a monopoly requires first, the retirement of all 
national currency and the substitution of bank currency. This 
is the foundation on which it must be built. So this was the end 
the Indianapolis convention sought to promote. Such founda- 
tion laid, the next step would be the suspension of specie pay- 
ments so as to leave the banks untrammelled in the issue and 
control of their currency. This accomplished, the banks, or 
rather the speculative cliques controlling the banks, would be- 
come the guardians over our measure of value, which would be 
bank currency. Then they could change the value of this measure 
of value at will, make money dear and prices low by contraction, 
make money cheap and prices high by expansion. By so doing 
they could wreck industries and build them up at will and thus 
gather to themselves, without fail, the results of others’ labor. 

Such was the aim of the Indianapolisconvention. It did not 
of course announce this as its aim. It would not have been the 
way to promote it. It contained itself with making one demand 
of Congress. By moderating its demands it was thought its pur- 
poses could be best promoted. So we did not have a demand 
upon Congress to enact legislation providing for the retirement of 
our national currency and the substitution of bank paper. It only 
demanded of Congress the passage of a resolution authorizing the 
appointment of a currency commission to make an investigation 
of our monetary system and suggest such changes as might be 
deemed necessary. And it is this action, this demand of the 
Indianapolis convention, that Mr. McKinley commended to the 
consideration of Congress. 

Forseeing the probability of non-compliance on the part of 
Congress with this demand, the Indianapolis convention made 
provision for the appointment of a commission on its own account 
in the event of Congress failing to authorize the appointment of a 
commission. And so it is that Mr. Hanna, of Indianapolis, 
announces his determination to call together the executive com- 
mittee created by the Indianapolis monetary convention, for the 
purpose of selecting a currency commission. If we cannot have 
an official currency commission we can have a private one. 


THE cause of the impoverishment of our coal miners is suc- 
cintly summed up by Sylvester Scovel, correspondent of the New 
York World, in these words: ‘‘ The muscle ready to dig it [coal] 
and the money ready to handle it are enough to take from the 
soil of the United States just twice the coal its millions require. 
To at all permanently cure the deathly decline of this great indus- 
try, our population and manufactures must be doubled or the 
number of miners halved. In the impossibility of either, the ope- 
rators talk of assignments and the miners hunger.’’ 

In short, there are too many men for too little coal. This 
is the reason that miners cannot earn a living wage. What then 
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can be done to remedy this condition of too many men for too 
little coal, a condition in which one miner can only get a living 
wage by taking the living from some other miner? We answer 
by asking what caused it? And to this we answer: Industrial 
stagnation, the shutting down of mills and factories, the driving 
of men, thrown out of employment by our iron mills, to seek 
employment in the mines. These are the reasons of there being 
too many men for too little coal. The remedy is to be found in 
removing the causes of industrial stagnation, in starting up the 
idle mills, in making a market for more coal and employment, in 
re-opened iron mills for the surplusage of labor at the mines. 
And this remedy can be found but it will be found in political 
action, not in strikes. The strike is no remedy for evils growing 
out of lack of employment. 


THE President’s appointment of T. V. Powderly to serve as 
Commissioner-General of Immigration is an insult to organized 
labor to which Mr. Powderly has played false. The insult is 
doubly pointed from the fact that the nomination of Mr. Pow- 
derly to this place was not acted upon by the Senate because of 
the protests of organized labor. With the adjournment of Con- 
gress this nomination, not being acted upon, of course failed ; 
but in face of the protests that constrained the Senate to post- 
pone action on Mr. Powderly’s nomination the President gives to 
Mr. Powderly a recess appointment to the place. Further, Mr. 
Powderly gets this place as a reward for the sacrifice of his prin- 
ciples. He was a silver man, but bargained his principles for 
place. 

Mr. McKinley can ill afford to carry out such bargains, to 
put his stamp of approval on bribery of place, even though the 
beneficiary of such bribery. In this flagrant instance of the 
purchase of the support of a labor leader with the offer of 
place, we trust the President will be rebuked by the Senate when it 
reassembles in December, by refusing to confirm the nomination. 





By 304 to 77 the House of Commons voted down Mr. Stan- 
hope’s motion to get at the suppressed documents, which it is 
now virtually admitted, prove complicity in the Johannesberg raid 
on the part of Colonial Office officials, the titled heads of the 
Chartered Company, and probably the Prince of Wales. Eng- 
land, if not her Tory Ministry, will bitterly repent this false and 
foolish step. Before blaming the Commons as a body, it will be 
fair to take a few points into consideration. The vote is not so 
much a party as a government whip vote, the majority being 
the obedient vassals of the Premier. The Moderate Liberals 
abstained from active protest, because it is good party policy 
just now not to disturb John Bull’s digestion so soon after his 
Jubilee feast. It would not pay to alienate popular self-glorifi- 
cation over big ships and guns for sake of a mere principle. 
Another, and not the least weighty consideration, is the inertness 
that affects the Commons and the people in the dog days, par- 
ticularly in the wake of the recent excitement. Any serious 
attempt to vindicate the honor of Parliament is badly handi- 
capped if prorogation for the grouse season is near at hand, and 
doubly so if Labouchere poses as its apostle of righteousness. 

But when Parliament reassembles in the cool of the year and 
head, this ugly thing will loom up again with a vigor that cannot 
be hypnotized by a conspiracy of sycophants. A nation with 
pride in its traditions cannot afford to blazon its own condemna- 
tion before the world. Its people have not yet parted with 
conscience as their politicianly servitors have. When fresh ter- 
ritories have been added to the empire it has hitherto been done 
by the frank bludgeoning of force. There is enough rude pride 
left in the Briton to make him despise and repudiate sneak 
burglaries done in his name, at least when they are failures. Cecil 
Rhodes, Joseph Chamberlain, the Prince of Wales and the 
Chartered gang must not mistake this toady sanction of their 
chartered libertinism for the approval of the English people, 
who act on the maxim that second thoughts are best. Next 
time the voice of the people will be heard, and there will be start- 
ling readjustments of reputations and centres of influence. 
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MR. M©KINLEY’S REPUDIATION OF THE WOLCOTT 


COMMISSION. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY has chosen to break faith with his 
bimetallic commissioners, chosen to break faith with the 
French and British Governments, whom in all solemnity, through 
the Wolcott commission, he has invited to join the American 
people in re-establishing bimetallism. Without waiting for the 
Wolcott commission to report on the feasibility of restoring 
bimetallism by international agreement, without waiting to test 
the possibility of securing international assistance in the estab- 
lishment of our currency on a bimetallic basis, which he has 
declared to be desirable, the President sends a message to Con- 
gress asking for authority to appoint a second monetary com- 
mission ; a commission not to aid the first by preparing for the 
re-establishment of our currency on a broad bimetallic basis, a 
basis that it is sought to secure by international action and the 
establishment of which the first commission is bounden by the 
instructions of the President to promote, but by a commission 
charged to formulate plans for the remodelling of our currency 
system upon the narrow gold basis. 

Thus the President cuts away the ground from beneath the 
feet of his bimetallic commissioners, thus he discredits those 
commissioners in the eyes of the governments to whom he duly 
accredited them, thus he makes the task he allotted to them 
impossible of fulfillment. And why impossible of fulfillment ? 
Because he has made it apparent that he did not allot this task 
in good faith, did not send his bimetallic commissioners abroad 
with the intention of following up their work. And when the 
President makes this apparent, by asking Congress for a com- 
mission to work for the reformation of our currency on the lines 
of gold monometallism, he destroys the force of the Wolcott 
commission, destroys its weight with foreign governments, 
renders it powerless for the accomplishment of its avowed mis- 
sion, for no foreign government can be expected to give heed to 
a discredited commission, or to accept the invitation of that 
commission to join the United States in a conference for the 
restoration of bimetallism, when the Administration that extends 
the invitation bends its energies to the establishment of the gold 
standard. 

It is humiliating that the President should, by such double 
dealing, slur the good name of the American nation. Yet we 
cannot regret that the President should have made this open 
avowal of his breach of faith with the Wolcott commission and 
the European nations to whom he accredited it. It is better to 
make a clean breast of our double dealing than to hide it, just 
as it is better to make a confession of a dishonorable act than to 
deny it. Confession of a fault makes half amends. Denying a 
fault doubles it. And so we say that it is preferable that the 
President should have made public announcement of his double 
dealing than that he should have continued to cover it, better to 
make evident his lack of good faith in sending abroad the Wol- 
cott bimetallic commission than keep up false appearances. 

Yet for this the President deserves no credit, for his con- 
fession of double dealing is not made freely and frankly and 
fully, but with disavowals. He admits no breach of faith, no 
double dealing, no inconsistency in asking for the appointment 
of a gold commission on top of appointing a bimetallic com- 
mission. His breach of faith, his double dealing, must be 
apparent to those foreign governments to whom he accredited 
his bimetallic commission, it must be apparent to that com- 
mission, as it should be apparent to the American people who are 
most concerned with this evidence of national dishonor, but Mr. 
McKinley does not avow it, does not confess his fault. 

We wish we could think the President dull witted enough 
not to recognize his fault, for we can condone a fault done in 
ignorance, but it is impossible to believe that the President has 
broken faith with his bimetallic commissioners, and the govern- 
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ments of France and England, in guileless ignorance, impossible 
to believe that he is unconscious of double dealing. We 
could believe it of Mr. Sherman, who was put in the Cabinet, 
not because of his fitness, but in spite of his unfitness and to 
serve an unworthy end, namely, the advancement of Mr. Hanna 
to the Senate ; we cannot believe it of Mr. McKinley. The most 
charitable view we can take of the President is that he does that 
which is a breach of faith, that which is a fault, not because he 
wants to, but because he is too weak to resist the demands of his 
professed friends, of the men to whom he owes his election ; 
because he is too weak to resist the doing of a wrong when it is 
demanded of him by those to whom he owes his place. 

We admit that the President’s position is a difficult one, that 
he cannot well go counter to the desires of the moneyed interests 
who gave so freely of their accumulations to secure his election 
and, through him, a continuation and extension of those policies 
of Government that have enabled such interests to gather the 
fruits of others’ toil, that these interests are antagonistic to 
bimetallism and demand the retirement of our national currency 
and the substitution of a bank currency, and to the promotion of 
this end demand the creation of a currency commission. We 
also recognize that the moneyed interests looked upon the 
appointment of the Wolcott commission with good natured indif- 
ference, believing there would be no favorable response to the 
advances of the commission on the part of gold standard England, 
which, followed by Germany, holds the key to international 
bimetallism. But Great Britain responds to the advances by 
offering to re-open the Indian mints, and the French government 
declares its readiness to accept this contribution on the part of 
Great Britain and join with the United States in re-establishing 
bimetallism. Then the moneyed interests that elected Mr. Mc- 
Kinley are up in arms, they demand that the ground be taken 
from beneath the feet of the Wolcott commission and the com- 
mission that they believed harmless, be rendered harmless. And 
so Mr. McKinley responds by urging the appointment of a cur- 
rency commission and‘showing to the British and French govern- 
ments that while we ask them for bimetallism we work for gold, 
that our purpose, as announced to them, is the restoration of 
bimetallism by international agreement, that our real purpose is 
the establishing of our currency on the gold basis. 

Strong reasons, we admit, had Mr. McKinley for fulfilling 
the wishes of the moneyed interests, but before yielding to their 
demands for the appointment of a currency commission to work 
for gold monometallism, his honorable course would have been 
to recall the Wolcott commission, sent abroad to work for 
bimetallism. But this would have taken a degree of courage that 
our President, seemingly, does not possess. 

How the partisans of the President are going to defend him 
in his latest course we hardly see. Only a few weeks ago they 
were commending him for his apparent decision to withhold his 
currency message urging upon Congress the appointment of a 
currency commission and defending him against the attacks of 
the gold Democratic press, insistent that the message should be 
sent in, defending him on the ground that it would be a breach 
of faith, an indefensible act of double dealing for him to do so. 
Thus we had the New York 77zbune, from which we quoted last 
week, defending the President after this manner : 


The President has sent a commission to Europe, charged with the 
duty of negotiating in regard to the larger use of silver money, and repre- 
sentatives of all other nations have a righ: to suppose that the United States 
is not unwilling to adjust its own monetary system with some regard to any 
result which the negotiation may bring about. But would it have the aspect 
of good faith if the United States should meanwhile proceed to strike out a 
new currency system foritself, without even the delay necessary to ascertain 
whether foreign powers are prepared to negotiate at all or on what terms ? 

Sa It would be strange indeed if our commission returning from 
Europe shonld report to Government the possibility of international agree - 
ment on some basis, while another commission created by the same Govern- 
ment should propose a reconstruction which would render any such agree- 


ment impossible. 
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And now we have the President, having already appointed 
one of these commissions, proposing the appointment of the 
second, from which appointment the good sense of the Senate 
has alone saved us. And the partisan defenders of the President 
have now to swallow their own words and smooth over the 
changed attitude of the President as best they may ; not a very 
easy task, for by their own words he stands gonvicted of a 
breech of good faith. 

And what has been gained by the evidence of double dealing 
which the President has given us by sending in his currency 
message? So far as the avowed object of that message is con- 
cerned nothing has been gained. The request of the President 
has been turned down as the President, as those who were so 
insistent that he should send in his message, must have known it 
would be. Nor has the ultimate end sought to be secured through 
the appointment of a currency commission, namely, the retire- 
ment of our national currency and the substitution of bank 
paper, been advanced by the President’s action. The accom- 
plishment of that end has rather been retarded than promoted 
by the President’s action, for members of Congress have not 
taken kindly to a suggestion that they confess their incompe- 
tency to deal with currency question and abdicate their constitu- 
tional functions to a commission, so that instead of having gov- 
ernment of the people and by the people through their represen- 
tatives, we may have a government by commission. And gov- 
ernment by commission means government by an oligarchy. 
Which end, the Senate, as at present constituted, is not likely to 
promote. 

But one end of the moneyed cliques has been served, and 
well served, by the President’s message. It has served to dis- 
credit the Wolcott bimetallic commission, to show that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is not in earnest in its professed 
efforts to bring about bimetallism by international agreement, 
and so to make it impossible for that commission to accomplish 
anything toward restoring bimetallism. It is thus and thus far 
that the President’s message has served the ends of the moneyed 
cliques, it has served to as effectually destroy the prospects of 
international bimetallism as would the peremptory recall of the 
Wolcott commission. 

A President with the courage of his convictions would have 
taken this second course but Mr. McKinley is wanting in that 
first attribute of a great man. A smothering of convictions, 
when avowal would stand in the way of self preferment, a bend- 
ing of principle in order to satify an insatiable hunger for politi- 
cal advancement has ever marked Mr. McKinley’s course. 
Vacillation and indecision are inseparable from the man, they are 
attributes that we find marked in his latest utterance as we have 
found them in all others. 

Yet, perhaps, we should not judge Mr. McKinley thus 
severely, for such characters as his are not exceptional but the 
rule among place-seeking politicians. Among such men we can 
never hope to find true leaders, for their effort of life is ever to 
follow, never to direct, to shun the responsibility of leadership, 
never to assume it, and when we raise one of such men to the re- 
sponsibility of office we must expect to have vacillation and inde- 
cision, we must expect to have the policies of government directed 
not by the official head but by the most powerful and insistent 
of those who raised him to the figurehead of leadership as their 
tool. 

And with Mr. McKinley this most powerful influence is 
that exerted by the growing oligarchy of wealth, an oligarchy 
that has been built up on the ruined fortunes of our producing 
classes, built up by a fiscal system that has depressed prices and 
increased the burden of all debts, built up by discriminations in 
transportation charges that the Government has tolerated, dis- 
criminations by which the speculative cliques have reaped the 
rewards of others’ labor, built up by a system of taxation that 
distributes the burdens of taxation inequitably, that imposes on 
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the producing classes the greatest burden of taxation and upon 
the speculative cliques, the drones of society, the least. Recog- 
nizing this we have not closed our eyes as to what to expect of 
Mr. McKinley’s administration, we have not been surprised at 
his course. Though he avowed his belief in international 
bimetallism, and sent a commission abroad to promote it, we 
never thought he would bring it about, we never thought his 
commission would meet with success. And it will not meet 
with success, we will not have international bimetallism, not 
because foreign nations will not join us in establishing it but 
because the most powerful force behind Mr. McKinley does not 
want it and the American Government will not work for it. 
The President’s currency message, calling for the appointment of 
a commission to remodel our currency on the gold basis, is an 
announcement of this fact. 

His request has not been complied with, but he has crushed 
all hopes of international bimetallism. And this is all that he 
could have expected of his message. He could not have expected 
Congress to respond to the avowed purpose of his message by 
authorizing him to appoint a currency commission, for that the 
Senate would refuse to even consider, let alone grant his request, 
was a foregone conclusion. 

If he had expected Congress to respond he would not have 
held back his currency commission message until within six hours 
of the adjournment of Congress. The sending of his message at 
the late hour he did could serve but one end, namely, the defeat of 
international bimetallism. It could but serve as a message to 
repudiate the Wolcott commission, as an indirect announcement 
to that commission that its work would be rendered_fruitless by 
the government that sent it, as an announcement to the British 
and French Governments that the American Government was not 
working, and would not work, to advance the ends that it made 
profession of seeking when it accredited Messrs. Wolcott and 
Stevenson and Paine as special commissioners to Europe, charged 
with the promotion of international bimetallism. 


THE PRESIDENT S CURRENCY MESSAGE. 
HE President’s message and his reasons for wishing to take 
the currency question out of the hands of Congress and 
give it over to a commission for settlement, are characteristically 
vague, but inasmuch as the real purpose of the message, as we 
have elsewhere pointed out, was to defeat the efforts of the Wol- 
cott commission, not to secure the appointment of a new commis- 
sion with a different purpose, this vagueness is of but little 
importance. As Congress was not expected to respond to the 
President’s request, reasons for responding to that request were 
not required. 

The President deals in generalities. He does not tell us 
what he wants to do with our currency. He gives no good or 
definite reasons for the appointment of a currency commission. 
He tells us our money is all good now. If so, why should we 
change. He tells us to lessen its expense to the government 
and the people. This is his nearest approach to a reason for the 
appointment of a currency commission. 

He does not want a commission to formulate plans for making 
our money good, for it is all good now, the soundness of our 
currency is nowhere questioned. ‘‘ It is the system which should 
be simplified and strengthened, keeping our money just as good 
as it is now with less expense to the government and the 
people.’’ This is what the President tells us. 

But what is the present expense of our currency to govern- 
ment and people, expense that the President would lessen? Our 
currency is non-interest bearing. It costs the government 
nothing for interest. Can we then lessen the expense to the 
government by issuing interest bearing bonds to take up and 
retire our greenbacks and treasury notes, and can we lessen the 
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expense to our people by substituting bank notes in their place, 
for the use of which our people will have to pay interest to the 
banks? It would seem not. The carrying out of such a pro- 
gram would give us a currency system more costly to govern- 
ment and people than the present, not less. 

And this is the program of the moneyed interests. 
it is not the program of the President, he doés not tell us that it 
is, he does not tell us that it is not. 

But he did tell us in his inaugural address that ‘‘ the several 
forms of our paper money offer a constant embarrass- 
ment to the government and imperil a safe balance in the Treas- 
ury.’’ And these words he now quotes with approval. The 
obvious interpretation to be put on these words is that the Presi- 
dent would like to see all paper money issued by the government 
retired and something else substituted in its place, for he cer- 
tainly cannot desire to give permanence to our various forms of 
national currency, greenbacks and treasury noteg, etc., if they 
are a constant embarrassment to the government and peril to the 
maintenance of a safe balance in the Treasury. So it is fair to 
assume that the President would like to see the non-interest 
bearing national currency converted into interest bearing obliga- 
tions. And this would apparently increase not lessen the cost of 
our currency system. 

But it is urged that though our present national currency 
bears no interest, it has been the cause of building up much of 
our interest bearing debt, and that the interest charges growing 
out of the maintenance of our currency system have been very 
great. Thus the bond issues of the last Cleveland administration 
may be laid at the door of our currency system, and the interest 
on the $262,315,400 of bonds then issued, to say nothing of the 
interest on the bonds issued by Mr. Sherman in 1878, to an 
amount of nearly $100,000,000, rightly charged to the cost of our 
currency system. The bonds issued by Mr. Sherman were issued 
to provide a fund of gold for redemption purposes, and the bonds 
issued by Mr. Cleveland were issued for a similar purpose. 

But Mr. McKinley is estopped from urging this for in his 
message to Congress of the 15th of March last, he laid the blame 
of the Cleveland bond issues on the Wilson tariff and the deficits 
in revenues. If there had been no deficit in revenues, he said, 
there would have been no occasion for those bond issues. The 
first need of the government was, therefore, to build up the 
revenues and thus protect the gold reserve. With ample 
revenues, he said, there would be no drain on the gold reserve, 
no necessity for bond issues to replenish it, and therefore, we 
would add, the maintenance of our present currency system 
would be no expense to the government. 

Therefore, how can we reconstruct our currency so as to 
lessen its expense to the Government? Mr. McKinley tells us 
there is no need of reconstructing it with a view to making it better, 
for it is all good now, that there is no need of reconstructing our 
currency save with a view to lessening the expense of keeping it 
good. And if the President is correct in his view of the last 
bond issues, this reason for reconstructing our currency has been 
entirely eliminated by the passage of the Dingley tariff, for the 
raising of a sufficiency of revenues is the sure preventive for a con- 
tinuous drain on the gold reserve, will do away with the need of 
future bond issues to provide gold for redemption purposes, and 
must, therefore, wipe out all additional expense of maintaining 
our currency system other than the trifling expense of printing 
and issuing the notes. 

Mr. McKinley was not warranted in attributing the bond 
issues of the past few years to a deficiency in revenues, and such 
bond issues were rightly attributable to the demand for gold for 
redemption purposes, a demand that could be met in no other 
way, but until he admits his error in this respect he has no right 
to speak of the great expense of maintaining our currency 
system, for under his interpretation of the Cleveland bond issues 
the maintenance of our currency system has put the Government 
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to no appreciable expense. So long as he attributes the bond issues 
to a deficiency in revenues he cannot rightly lay the cost of those 
bond issues upon our currency system. 

As a matter of fact, the four bond issues of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration were made to provide gold for redemption pur- 
poses, they were made one and all to replenish a gold reserve 
depleted by the presentation of greenbacks and treasury notes for 
redemption. The cost of maintaining our currency system dur- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s administration can, therefore, rightly be 
said to have been very great. But what madeit great? Nothing, 
save Mr. Cleveland’s efforts to tie down our currency system 
built on a bimetallic basis to the narrow basis of gold. 

It was Mr. Cleveland’s effort to establish gold mono- 
metallism and force down prices to the gold level that led to the 
great demands on the treasury gold for redemption purposes, 
demands that could not be met save by borrowing. This forcing 
down of prices destroyed the debt-paying power of our products, 
it made it impossible for us to meet the charges on our foreign 
debt, in addition to the cost of our importations and the expenses 
of Americans travelling abroad, by the export of produce. 

At the same time this fall in prices destroyed the profits of 
industry and sapped industrial activity. Consequently there 
came a falling off in railroad earnings and an undermining of the 
value of railroad securities. The same was true of all other 
securities save government and state and municipal bonds. As 
a result our foreign creditors refused to take our railroad securi- 
ties in settlement of our indebtedness to them. They did not 
want securities that were shrinking in value, and we could not 
pay them by the export of our products. Prices had fallen so 
far that we could not raise and export enough produce to make 
up the requisite value. So our foreign creditors said, send us 
gold or government bonds. There being no government bonds 
available, they took gold, the treasury gold reserve was depleted 
and then new issues of government bonds were authorized and 
made available for the payment of our foreign creditors. The 
government had to issue these bonds or break on gold. The 
bond issues were the result of tieing ourselves down to gold and 
destroying the debt paying power of our products by bringing 
prices down to the gold level. 

It is true that we borrowed in this way $293,000,000 of gold 
and that the total cash balance in the Treasury is to-day $50,- 
000,000 less than thisamount. From which it is apparent that 
if we had borrowed nothing during the past four years, the 
Treasury would to-day be without funds and $50,000,000 behind 
in its payments. In brief, if we had not borrowed to replenish 
the gold reserve we would have had to borrow to provide against 
a deficiency in revenues. ‘The gold borrowed was used to redeem 
greenbacks and treasury notes, and the notes so redeemed were 
used to meet the deficiency in revenues. So it happened that 
the redeemed notes found their way back again into circulation. 

Now it is urged if there had been no deficfency in revenues, 
this could not have occurred, that the notes redeemed would have 
remained piled up in the treasury vaults and that the opportu- 
nities of drawing gold from the Treasury would have thus been 
diminished. This is very true, but what would have been the 
result? We would have had a forced contraction of the cur- 
rency and a further fall in prices. The debt paying power of 
our products would have suffered a greater reduction than it did 
and the difficulty of paying our foreign indebtedness would have 
been increased. This would have led to an accentuated demand 
for gold. But, on the other hand, the fall in prices would have 
further discouraged imports, we would have bought less abroad 
and have had less to pay for. Consequently a greater part of 
our exports would have been made available for the payment of 
the charges on our foreign debt, and thus the demand for the 
export of gold would have been diminished. 

It must be remembered, however, that this increase in the 
quantity of exports available for payments on our foreign debt 
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would not of necessity resulted in an increase in debt paying 
power. 
sacrifice of lower prices and gained no relief from the demand 
for gold for export. 

There is then reason to believe that we would have had to 
borrow as much without a deficiency in revenues as we did with, 
or failing this, suspended gold payments. 
and treasury notes redeemed with the borrowed gold would have 
remained piled up in the treasury. Instead of a cash balance of 
$240,000,000 we would have had to-day a cash balance of $420,- 


So it is quite probable that we would have suffered the 


True, the greenbacks 


000,000, we would have had our currency contracted to the full 
amount of the bond issues and we would have had a much greater 
fall in prices than has fallen to our lot. And the fall in prices 
that we have had has been as much as we could stand. A 
greater fall would have brought disasters beside which the 
disasters that we have suffered would have paled into insignifi- 
cance. 

So the building up of our revenues is not going to effect a 
cure of our currency difficulties. It is not going to put a stop to 
the demand for gold for export and the drain on our gold reserve. 
There is only one thing that can and that is the building up of 
the debt paying power of our products. This we can only 
accomplish by restoring bimetallism and cheapening gold. 

It is true that there is now and has been for some time a 
large gold balance in the Treasury which there has been no diffi- 
culty in maintaining. But why has there been no difficulty? 
Simply because of the increased debt-paying power of our pro- 
ducts, an increase not brought about by permanent causes but by 
most transient causes, namely, large crops in the United States, 
which have given us much to sell, and short crops in the other 
chief food exporting countries of the world, which have made a 
ready market and at rising prices for our more than ordinarily 
large crops. So it is that we have been enabled to almost if not 
quite satisfy our current foreign indebtedness by the export of 
our products. Though now called upon to export gold, the 
amounts called for have been small and so we have been able to 
maintain our gold reserve without difficulty. But it must be 
recognized that the international conditions that make this possi- 
ble are of a temporary not permanent character. 

But to return to the President and the course he has taken. 
Four months ago, in calling upon Congress to provide a suffic- 
iency of revenues, Mr. McKinley asserted that the building up of 
the revenues would obviate all occasion for borrowing gold in the 
future and would enable the government to maintain its currency 
without further resort to costly bond issues. Now, he calls upon 
Congress to authorize him to appoint a currency commission to 
do what? ‘To lessen the expense of maintaining our currency 
system to government and people, an expense that he declared 
would be wiped out permanently by building up the revenues. 

The President also asserts that ‘‘ nothing was settled more 
clearly at the late national election than the determination upon 
the part of the people to keep their currency stable in value and 
equal to that of the most advanced nations of the world.’’ As 
bimetallists we are determined to secure much more than this. 
Our aim in re-establishing bimetallism is to keep our currency 
stable in value and equal to not alone that of the most advanced 
nations of the world, but of all nations. 

The gold monometallists profess to be greatly impressed 
with the importance of a stability of international exchanges, and 
much fear the effects on international trade of a disturbance of 
those exchanges. On this ground they oppose bimetallism. Yet 
it is the abandonment of bimetallism by the nations of the West- 
ern World that has destroyed the stability of the exchanges be- 
tween the silver-using and gold-using world; it is the building 
up of gold monometallism in one half of the globe and silver 
mono-metallism in the other that has caused the daily fluctua- 
tions in the rates of exchange between the gold-using and silver- 
using countries, fluctuations unknown before the western nations 
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discarded silver as a money metal and that can be done away 
with only by the restoration of bimetallism. ‘These fluctuations 
in exchange rates are ruinous to legitimate trade, for they make 
it impossible for gold-using peoples to tell what they will get for 
their products sold to silver-using peoples, or what they will 
have to pay for what they buy. And when exchange on silver- 
using countries is continually falling, as it has been for a quarter 
of acentury, the producer in gold-using countries finds himself 
ever getting less than anticipated for what he sells to silver coun- 
tries, while the producer in silver-using countries, in which the 
exchange on gold-using countries is rising, is ever getting more 
for his produce than he counted on. The result isa great upset 
of trade. A stimulation of exports from silver-using to gold- 
using countries, and a falling off in exports from gold-using to 
silver-using. 

Mr. McKinley tells us that our present dollar is sound, that 
its soundness is nowhere questioned. By which we might pre- 
sume him to mean a dollar worth one hundred times the hun- 
dredth part of itself, this being the quite elastic and indefinite 
definition of a sound dollar given by the gold monometallists. 
If this is Mr. McKinley’s estimation of a sound dollar it is not at all 
surprising that its soundness is nowhere questioned, for it is 
impossible to imagine anything that would not be worth one 
hnndred times the hundreth part of itself, or a dollar that would 
not be worth one hundred cents. However, there is a narrower 
definition of a sound dollar, namely, a gold dollar, and it is this 
that Mr. McKinley doubtless accepts and it is much the more 
preferable definition, for it means something, whereas the other 
definition of a sound dollar, to wit : a dollar worth one hundred 
cents, means nothing. 

To our mind the sound dollar, or honest dollar, is that which 
preserves the equities between creditor and debtor, that enables 
the debtor to pay his debts in dollars of no greater value that the 
dollars borrowed, and enables the creditor to exact payment in 
dollars of no less value than the dollars loaned. That dollar and 
that dollar alone does justice between all men, that dollar and 
that dollar alone neither robs the debtor or defrauds the creditor, 
and that dollar is alone an honest dollar. The dollar that will 
not stand this test is not an honest dollar. And the gold dollar 
will not stand it. 

But it is the gold dollar that we are taught to look upon as 
sound even though any and every dollar would fulfill the gold 
monometallist’s general definition of a sound dollar, for every 
dollar, never mind out of what it may be made or what it may be 
worth, must. be ever equal to one hundred times the hundredth 
part of itself. It is around this gold dollar that Mr. McKinley 
calls for the building up of a currency system, not by Congress, 
but by a commission, and if we can judge from the remarks of 
Mr. Stone, who introduced the currency commission bill, passed 
by the House in response to the request of the President, a commis- 
sion composed not of such men as our producing classes, our farm- 
ers, Our wage-earners would choose to represent them, but of 
salaried bank officers and professors of reputation, men whose 
selfish interest prompts them to see good in a dear dollar and low 
prices and leads them to oppose all suggestions having in view a 
cheapening of the dollar and a raising of prices. 

Yet rising prices are the great need of our producing classes, 
of the men whose representatives are asked to hand over the 
remodelling of our currency system to a commission of men whose 
self-interest lies in a dear dollar and falling prices. And the 
interests of our people would not be guarded over by such a com- 
mission. The professor who is in not in accord with those who 
have made great accumulations of wealth by preying upon the 
fruits of others’ toil and who are looked to for large endowments, 
has no place in the university of to-day. 
pursues the truth, who exercises freedom of thought and judg- 
ment and comes to the conclusion that public policies that enable 
the few to prey upon the products of the many are economically 


The professor who 
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and morally wrong, who teaches that the appreciating dollar 
which enriches the few at the expense of the many is as dishonest 
a dollar as the depreciated dollar that robs the few for the benefit 
of the many, finds that truth must be subordinated to greed and 
that his name will be stricken from the teachers’ roll if he will 
not agree to teach the youth of our land that which research and 
thought have taught him to regard as falsehood. 

So it is that we find the professors of our universities, 
‘fitted by training and study’’ to consider monetary questions, 
of one accord with those who have profited from a monetary 
policy that has doubled the burden of debts. It is not so in the 
universities of England and the continent of Europe, for there 
the professors are given freedom of thought and the altar of 
knowledge is not demeaned by the worship of Mammon. So it 
is that the great majority of professors in the British and 
European universities are bimetallists, for they are disciples of 
truth and freedom of thought. In the United States it is the 
reverse, for they are disciples or servants of Mammon. He who 
will not do the bidding of Mammon and teach as Mammon dic- 
tates has no place in the American University seeking for endow- 
ments by pandering to the growing oligarchy. 

So we can judge what sort of currency commissioners would 
be drawn from the ranks of the educational world. 

And then, to repeat, the self interest of both college pro- 
fessor and bank officer, men with fixed salaries, prompts them to 
advocate an appreciating monetary standard, for falling prices 
benefit them. The lower prices go the further will their salaries 
yo and the better off will they be. The interest of the produc- 
ing classes is just the reverse of this. Rising prices benefit 
them, for as prices rise the share of the wealth produced and taken 
in satisfaction of fixed charges, interest charges and taxes, 
inevitably decreases and the share remaining to the producer, to 
be divided as wages and profits, as inevitably increases. Conse- 
quently employer and wage-earner prosper when prices are 
rising. It is true, of course, that the cost of living rises, but 
the income rises faster, rises faster for the reason that the 
creditor and tax collector taking less, there is more left to em- 
ployer and wage-earner. And in this increase the wage-earner 
will get his full share, for with rising prices and increased profit- 
ableness of industry will come increased opportunities for em- 
ployment. Employers, extending the range of their activities, 
increasing production, will bid against one another for wage- 
earners, and then the wage-earner can demand and obtain a fair 
recompense for his toil. 

So it is that for Congress to surrender to a commission of 
bank officers and college professors the task of formulating plans 
for remodelling our currency would be to sacrifice the interests 
of our producing classes, it would be a placing of the interests 
of those classes in unfriendly hands, an inexcusable abdication 
of powers vested by the American people in their Congressmen 
to be exercised, not to be transferred. Yet the House of Repre- 
sentatives did abdicate these powers, did acknowledge its incom- 
petency to deal with currency questions. If we are incompetent 
let us resign and go home, let us not betray the interests of our 
constituents, were the sentiments forcibly urged by the minority 
in the House upon the Republican majority but without avail. 
The House passed the currency commission bill, the Senate 
quietly smothered it. 

We speak of the President’s proposal for a currency commis- 
sion as if his proposal was for a commission of bank officers and 
college professors, about as unfitted a commission to deal with 
our currency affairs as can well be conceived of. In justice to 
the President it should be said that he does not in so many words 
urge a commission of this character. He urged the creation 
of a commission ‘‘ composed of well-informed citizens of different 
parties, who will command the confidence of Congress and the 
country because of their special fitness for the work.’’ But this 
indefiniteness of language was given definiteness by the bill 
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passed by the House in response to the President's request, aud 
which proposed to authorize the President to appoint a commis- 
sion of eleven members, ‘‘ who shall be persons specially fitted, 
by experience, training and study for the consideration of mone- 
tary subjects,’’ which could readily be interpreted to mean bank 
officers and college professors, that certainly would not be inter- 
preted to mean farmers, or wage earners, or manufacturers or 
shippers, yet who are much more vitally interested in our cur- 
rency system than salaried bank officers or college professors, and 
whose interests are antagonistic to the immediate interests of the 
salaried classes. 

We are then warranted in concluding that the suggested cur- 
rency commission would be recruited from among the salaried 
bank officers and college professors. And such a commission 
could not be non-partisan, it would be non-representative; it would 
formulate a monetary system to promote the ends of the oligarchy 
of wealth, not to conserve the interests of our people. Such a 


| commission our people do not want, for its appointment would be 


the triumph of oligarchy. 


THE NEW TARIFF. 


HE new tariff is launched under peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances. Natural conditions are combined to aid this Repub- 
lican restorative of prosperity in the accomplishment of its end. 
Nature has rewarded the toil of our farmers with bountiful har- 
vests and the promise of bountiful harvests to come. The wheat 
harvest promises to be the second largest on record, the oats crop 
is above the average and the same can be said of the promised 
yield of cotton. In some localities the corn crop gives promise of 
but half a yield, but there is every prospect that the yield of corn 
will be quite up to the average, though falling somewhat behind 
the great crops of 1895 and 1896. 

So nature has done her part in laying the seeds of prosperity. 
But she laid the seeds of prosperity last year and prosperity did not 
come. ‘The laws of man stood in the way and prevented the reap- 
ing of the promised prosperity. Nature responded bountifully to 
man’s labor, much wealth was produced, but unjust laws pre- 
vented the just distribution of that wealth, prevented those who 
produced the wealth from enjoying it, and there followed no 
revival of prosperity upon the garnering of the bountiful crops. 

And this year nature has responded to the labors of our 
people even more bountifully than last. Yet the same obstacles 
to the restoration of prosperity, namely, the laws of our own 
making, laws that conspire to build up a moneyed oligarchy at 
the expense of the wealth producers, stand in the way of that 
prosperity. The question is, will the foundation for prosperity 
laid by nature be strong enough to overcome the negative forces 
reared by man? If it is not, prosperity will come no more this 
year than it came last. 

We had more than ordinary crops last year, yet the value 
was less than for the same crops in 1893 and 1894, much less 
than the value for 1892. Though raising larger crops, our agri- 
culturists got less money, had less money to spend for manu- 
factured products, and manufacturing depression was accentu- 
ated, not relieved. 

Will results be the same this year as last? Our crops, taken 
as a whole, are probably no larger than last year. The wheat 
crop is larger, much larger, but the corn crop is smaller, and 
corn is the great crop of the country. A probable increase of 
100,000,000 bushels in the wheat harvest over that of last year 
will probably be neutralized by a decrease of 300,000,000 bushels 
in the corn yield. And our other staple crops show no great 
change. Therefore, if our agricultural products bring no better 
average prices than last year, our farmers will get no more 
money for their crops and have no more money to spend this year 
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than they had last. And if they have no more money to spend 
there will come no increased demand for manufactured goods, no 
industrial revival. 

But there is a prospect that our farmers will get better prices 
for their food products than last year. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said of our planters. Nature has not only conferred a 
boon upon our farmers by rewarding them with bountiful har- 
vests, she has conferred a double boon by frowning on the efforts 
of our chief competitors. The harvests of our great competitors 
are short, and short crops in France give us promise of an 
unusual customer. So there is a prospect of a ready market for 
our surplus food products. 

We enjoyed a ready market last year because of crop failures 
in India, Australia and Argentina. And the prospects of find- 
ing a readier market this year and so reaping better prices are 
bright. 

The begin with, the harvests of India and Australia and 
Argentina are short, as they were last year, the shortage in India 
being attributable, in great part, not to crop failures, but to the 
last famine,which has left the famine-stricken inhabitants too poor 
and too weak to plant the accustomed acreage. In the second 
place, the crops of western Europe are very short, and in the third 
place, the scarcity of last year resulted in drawing down the 
world’s surplus supplies of food to a very low level. Conse- 
quently, there is but little reserve upon which to draw to supply 
the deficiency. Instead of further drawing down the reserves of 
wheat it would be in order to build them up, for they have been 
reduced to the minimum. This applies only to wheat, not to 
corn, of which it is estimated there is fully one-third of last year’s 
crop still on the farms. But corn cannot fully fill the place of 
wheat, and so there is every prospect for an active demand for 
our surplus wheat. This increased demand is already in evi- 
dence, and has been reflected by a very considerable advance in 
price; an advance in price that, if sustained, will result in putting 
more money in our farmers’ pockets than they have had for some 
years, lead to an increase in the demand for manufactured goods 
and a measure of industrial revival. 

But there can come no general and lasting revival until there 
comes a general rise in prices for farm products. And that rise 
will not come until we cheapen gold. Crop failures abroad and 
a consequent shortage in the world’s food supply may serve to 
temporarily raise prices for agricultural products in spite of the 
continued appreciation of gold which exerts a force to depress 
prices. And such raising of prices and increase of incomes for 
our agricultural classes is sure to make itself felt in an increased 
demand for manufactured goods and industrial revival. 

Thus it was in 1892, a year that is paralleled in many ways 
by 1897. There were large crops in the United States in 1891 and 
yet a shortage in the world’s food supply. The result was that 
we not only found a ready market for our great surplus of food 
but found a market at rising prices. So there was a great in- 
crease in the value of our farm products, a great increase in the 
income of our farmers, and in 1892 a great expansion in the de- 
mand for manufactured goods and a measure of industrial revival. 
But this revival being based on conditions of a temporary nature 
did not last. It lasted no longer than the causes that gave it be- 
ing, those causes being the combination of large crops at home 
with crop failures abroad. 

And, as we have said, the causes, that led to the fleeting 
prosperity of 1892 are paralleled in many ways in this year of 
1897. We have the promise of large harvests and there is a good 
prospect of finding a foreign market for our surplus food at 
rising prices. This for the reason that there are short crops, 
not only in India and Australia and Argentina, but in western 
Europe, a shortage in the world’s food supply in 1897 following 
upon a shortage in 1896. So there is a prospect of our farmers 
receiving a greatly increased money yield from their crops. And 
if they get more money they will certainly spend more money 
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for manufactured goods and there will come manufacturing 
revival, as revival came in 1892. 

But while there is a fair prospect of our farmers getting 
more for their crops this year than they got last, there is as yet 
no certainty that they will, there is no assurance of an increase 
in their incomes, and without this assurance there can be no 
assurance of prosperity. There is, indeed, every probability 
that the value of our wheat crop of 1897 will greatly exceed 
that of 1896. But the same cannot be said of our other great 
cereal crops, corn and oats. Last year’s crop of corn has not 
been consumed by far, and the old corn left over must press on 
the market along with the new. This must serve to keep down 
the price of corn, and then the corn crop indicated for this year 
falls considerably short of last year’s. So it may well happen 
that the value of this year’s corn crop will fall much under the 
value of last year’s crop, and thus neutralize the increased value 
of the wheat crop. And if so,the income of our farmers will 
not expand, there will come no increased demand for manufac- 
tured goods and the promised industrial revival will not mate- 
rialize. 

But, in no event, is there probability of a demand for manu- 
factured goods of the magnitude that made itself felt in 1892. 
Though crop conditions may be as favorable to-day as in 1891, 
and give as great an upward stimulus to trade, it must be remem- 
bered that we are starting from a lower level than in 1890-91. 
The farm value of our three great cereal crops, wheat, corn and 
oats, for 1891, reached the unparalleled total of $1,582,000,000, 
but it must be remembered that the average value of these crops 
for the five preceding years had been over $1,200,000,000. Last 
year the value of our great cereal crops was but $934,000,000. 
So it is apparent that as great an increase in the value of farm 
products as marked the year 1891 would fall far short of giving 
our farmers as great an income as they realized from their crops 
in 18or. 

And when we look at the great decline in the income of our 
farming classes, and consequently of their purchasing power, we 
find the true explanation of the curtailed demand for manu- 
factured goods and the true cause of industrial stagnation. The 
gross income of our farming classes derived from their crops of 
wheat, corn and oats in 1891, was, as estimated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, $1,582,000,000, in 1892 it was 
$1,173,000,000, in 1894, $995,000,000, and in 1896 but $934,000,- 
000. Such is the cause of manufacturing depression. It is the 
shrinkage in the home market for manufactured goods, not the 
loss of that market to foreign manufacturers. And this shrink- 
age in the market has been occasicned by the fall in prices for 
our agricultural products, prices that are fixed in the European 
markets in competition with all the world, and from such compe- 
tition no tariff can protect our farmers. 

And as our manufacturers have lost prosperity as this market 
for manufactured goods has shrunk away, so will they regain 
prosperity when this market expands. They will not before, and 
no tariff can bring this expansion, for no tariff can serve to pro- 
tect our farmers from the competition they meet in the European 
markets, and it is that competition that has caused the great fall 
in agricultural prices to which is attributable the shrinkage in our 
home market for manufactured goods. And there are but two 
things that can release us from this competition, one of a tem- 
porary nature, namely, crop failures among our competitors, 
making it physically impossible for them to compete, and one of 
a permanent nature, namely, the restoration of bimetallism, which 
will raise the prices at which they can profitably compete. 

If the market for manufactured goods expands at this time 
it will be because of the crop failures abroad making a market, 
and at rising prices, for our products. The tariff cannot serve to 
raise prices for our agricultural products, for it cannot protect our 
farmers against the competition which has forced down prices, it 
cannot protect our farmers against competition where they feel it. 
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It is true the tariff rates have been generally raised on importa- 
tions of agricultural products, but it is not from foreign compe- 
tition in our own markets that our agriculturists suffer. It is the 
competition in the European markets that they feel, competition 
that tariff legislation cannot reach. The reason for this is 
evident. Tariff rates imposed on products that we export 
largely and import only in small quantities, and for special 
purposes or local needs, cannot protect. Such tariff duties must 
be largely inoperative, they are a sham, for they hold out pro- 
tection against competition where protection is not needed. 

The new tariff can certainly not protect the cotton planter 
from the ruinous competition that has so greatly depressed the 
price of cotton, for cotton is left on the free list. We erred last 
week in stating that the Senate amendment putting a duty on 
cotton was incorporated in the bill. But even if it had been, it 
would have extended no protection, for the reason that we export 
our cotton largely and the price is fixed in the European markets in 
competition with Indian and Egyptian cotton. Last year we 
exported $233,412,777 worth of cotton, we imported but $5,637;- 
893 worth. 

So, also, must the raising of duties on our food products 
prove futile to protect our agriculturists. Such duties must prove 
futile, because the competition our farmers feel is met in the 
European markets, not in our own. The raising of tariff duties 
so as to absolutely exclude all importations of cereals would not 
appreciably broaden the market for our own products. It is folly 
to talk of restoring prosperity to our farmers by preserving to 
io them a home market that they already have. 

That they do not suffer from foreign competition in our own 
markets will be made apparent by a comparison of these figures : 
Last year we exported of breadstuffs $182,814,370 worth ; we 
imported but $2,436,560 ; of provisions we exported $134,599,500, 
we imported but $2,110,702 ; of animals we exported $43,019,- 
523 worth, we imported but $2,735,004. 

The new tariff protects the wool grower and the beet sugar 
grower, but it does not extend protection, for it cannot, to 
the growers of our great staple agricultural products. It will 
not free our planters and farmers from the competition that they 
feel ; it will not aid them in raising prices; it will not serve to 
put more money in their pockets, and thus to expand the demand 
for manufactured goods. That expansion may come because of 
crop failures abroad; it will not come because of the tariff. 

Nor can much be expected of the tariff in the line of 
increasing the market for our manufactures by the raising of 
duties to exclude foreign goods. There has been no flooding of 
our markets with foreign manufactured goods, and consequently 
there can result no increased demand for the products of our 
mills and factories by the raising of tariff duties to shut out a 
flood of goods that has not existed. If our manufacturers had 
lost our home market to European manufacturers they could look 
forward with reason to a revival in the demand for their goods 
to follow the raising of tariff duties with a view to the exclusion 
of foreign goods and the preservation of our home markets. 
But when they have not lost that market they have no reason to 
expect a restoration of prosperity from the raising of tariff duties 
to preserve that which they already have. 

No doubt the new tariff will serve to diminish certain lines 
of importations, and make a certain increased demand for our 
own products, but this increased demand will be limited, 
it will not be of a magnitude to bring, of itself, any ap- 
preciable revival of manufacturing industry. The true revival 
of manufacturing must spring from the broadening of the home 
market for manufactured goods. That market has shrunk in the 
last five years because of the impoverishment of our farmers by 
at least 40 per cent. In other words, our farmers realized 4o per 
cent. less for their crops in 1896 than they did in 1891, and, of 
course, had 40 per cent. less to spend. That is the cause of 
manufacturing depression. ‘The loss of our manufacturers from 
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foreign competition is insignificant compared to this loss from 
a shrinkage in the home market. 

That the falling off in demand for the products of our mills 
and factories cannot rightly be attributed to an inroad of foreign 
goods is evidenced by the following facts: During the fiscal 
year 1892, the first full year under the McKinley act, we 
imported manufactured goods to the value of $222,554,533, during 
the calendar year 1896, we imported manufactured goods valued 
at but $206,677,773. Clearly this gives no evidence of a flooding 
of our markets with foreign goods. It is true that prices were 
much lower in 1896 than in 1892, and that the smaller value of 
goods in 1896 represented a larger volume of importations than 
was represented by the greater value in 1892. But making all 
due allowance for this, there is left no basis for the assertions that 
manufacturing depression has been caused by a flood of foreign 
importations. 

To be more specific, for the fiscal year 1892, we imported 
cotton goods to the value of $28,323,841, for the calendar year 
1896, we imported $30,847,968 worth. Here is an increase in 
importations of two and a half millions, but such increase in foreign 
importations cannot be held accountable for a falling off in the 
demand for the products of our cotton mills by from one-third to 
one-half. ‘Two millions represents but a fraction of one per cent. as 
compared to the value of the product of our cotton mills, and it is 
absurd to lay a falling off in the production of cotton goods of 
one-third or more to such a slight increase of importations. 

The same story is to be told of our woolen manufactures. 
We imported $35,565,879 worth during the fiscal year 1892, and 
$37,109,363 for the calendar year 1896. And to such increase in 
importations cannot be attributed a falling off in the demand for 
the products of our woolen mills of many fold such amount. 

Of iron and steel manufactures we imported $28,928,103 
worth in 1892, and $19,506,576 in 1896, a falling off, not an 
increase in importations. And it is further of note that in 1896, 
the same year in which we imported $19,506,576 of iron and steel 
manufactures, we exported $48,670,218. So it is clear that it is 
not an increase of foreign competition, not a flooding of our 
markets, but a falling off in demand that is responsible for 
depression in the iron trade. 

The same is also in large measure true of the silk industry, 
though it is a fact that the increased competition with Japanese 
silks has been severely felt. Importations of Japanese silks have 
greatly increased. Yet it is a fact that our importations of silk 
manufactures for the fiscal year 1892 were $31,172,894, and for 
the calendar year 1896, $21,686,849. 

Of glass and glassware we imported $8,758,964 worth in 
1892, and only $5,856,457 in 1896. Of manufactures of leather 
we imported $6,487,714 worth in the first year, and only 
$6,103,713 worth in the last. So in these two trades, depression 
cannot be laid at the door of increased foreign competition. It 
must be laid at the door of agricultural depression and a shrink- 
age of the home market for manufactured goods. 

And agricultural depression cannot be reached by the new 
tariff. And it is agricultural depression, a falling off in our 
farmers’ incomes of 40 per cent. since 1891, that has led to the 
great falling off in the demand for manufactured goods, that has 
caused industrial stagnation. Moreover, as increased foreign 
competition has had little part in creating this industrial stagna- 
tion, the new tariff cannot of itself bring prosperity. A measure 
of revival may come as the result of our bounteous harvests and 
the crop failures of our competitors, but it will not come from the 
enactment of the new tariff. 


The business of education is not, as I think, to perfect the 
learner in any of the sciences, but to give his mind that freedom 
and disposition and those habits which may enable him to attain 
every part of knowledge himself.—Locke. 
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INDIA’S POWER TO ABSORB SILVER. 
To the Editor of THe AMERICAN. 

Sir: —The mission of Senator Walcott has been of very great 
service in Paris. It has brought prominently to the notice of 
the French Government the great value of England’s subscrip- 
tion to silver, so long as England kept open the mints of India 
to silver, and rigidly demonetized gold in India. 

Your correspondent, Mr. J. W. Porter, in the valuable letter 
published in THE AMERICAN of July 3d, understates the figures 
of India’s absorption of silver. India’s absorption of silver for 
the four years, 1856 to 1860, was not 431,500,000, but 451,500,- 
ooo, while during those years the total production of the world’s 
mines was less than £41,000,000. 

The late Professor Fawcett, in his ‘‘ Manual of Political 
Economy,’’ sixth edition (Macmillans), bk. III., chap. 16, 
gives the importation of silver into India during the eight years 
before 1867 at £120,000,000, while the total production of silver 
from the world’s mines during that period was only 474,500,000. 

The idea that with open mints both in the United States 
and in India there is any danger of your being flooded with silver 
—such an idea is preposterous. Onthecontrary, any legislation 
at your end, which raises the gold price of silver, must zfso facto 
reduce the agricultural exports of Asia to Europe, must thereby 
increase your farm exports to Europe, and give you a favorable 
balance of trade. In other words, enable you to call upon gold- 
using European nations to give you gold. 

This, the great value to America, of higher exchange rates 
with Asia, has been the feature of a number of admirable articles 
in your paper. 





Yours faithfully, 


London, July 14, ’97. MORETON FREWEN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE LANDLORD AT Lion’s HEAD. A _ novel. W. D. 


By 
Howells. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
Our pastime tasks could be simplified and tempers spared 
much ruffling if some benign, unseen power would inspire the 
novel-spinning legion with the higher pride which zs, not apes, 
humility. Then they would not stick their trade-mark names 
on everything in sight as the pillmongers do, and not a few pur- 
veyors of literary emetics. Every name has its day, every arti- 
ficial reputation its golden hour for gathering honey, and then 
comes the natural twilight when we doubt our perception and 
judgment. The gift of push pays better, on the whole, than that 
of listless genius, or, perhaps, conscientious talent. This is 
properly so in the modernest world, whose every wheel revolves 
on strict business principles. Hence the prevalent submission of 
genius and talent to the higher law of the fiction-touter, who is 
the power supreme. The author writes the bulkier half of the 
book ; the weightier half—the title page—is the concern of his 
earthly Providence. When pride shall come back to its vacated 
throne, the author of books whose purpose is mere entertainment 
by imaginary narratives will disdain to allow his name to be the 
bait for buyers. He will submit his work on its merits alone, and 
withhold his authorship until its merits have won a success it will 
bean honortoclaim. This is, of course, only a midsummer night’s 
dream, to come true inthe millennium. Now, the name of William 
Dean Howells is a trade-mark of solid worth and, as times go, of 
respectable antiquity. It isa guarantee of—but we shall discover 
as we proceed. No popular list of native novelists can shut his 
name out of the top group. Yet it isopen to deny his popularity. 
The great public is made up of many sections, a truism that 
sometimes gets forgotten, and no writer need despair in fear of 
missing fire, not even our latest imported satyrs. Howells 
reigns over a goodly tribe of clean people, unromantic, possibly 
rather dull, but certainly clean, and his is a crown that shines by 
contrast with brighter ones that are tinged. Having chosen his 
calling in his youth, he has striven to justify the claim that the 
average American can become and can do anything within the 
range of human powers. To be merely born a poet or a novelist 
is one thing, to make yourself both is another and a greater. 
The average man glories in such achievements, and, as he repre- 
sents the public, his applause is indeed an enviable reward. 

The name of Howells is a synonym with many for realism 
in literary art. These are they who have a notion that romance 
and reality are two separate things, not as the inside and the 
outside of a pitcher are two distinct things, but as two pitchers 
are distinct from each other. They are not two but one. Let 
it be filled with foaming ale and the romancist will see the rain- 
bow hues in the glittering bubbles as the effervescent forces in 
the unseen interior make them overflow in blended beauty and 
ugliness outside. The Howells-patterned realist gives a faultless 
expert description of the shape and quality of the clay vessel, 
and the brew of the liquor from his taste of it when flat. It is 
the difference between prose and poetry, the form may differ but 
more or less of each is in the other. What is life without its 
bubbles ? What is a bellows but a tougher sort of bubble, that 
gives out music and makes fire melt cold steel. Howells’s name 
is a guarantee of literalness, which sometimes may be spelt little- 
ness, thinking more of the mint, anise and cummin than of the 
weightier matters of the plot. True, he has a heart for passion 
and poesy, the saving grace of humor, and he was born cheerful, 
but it has been his wisdom to subordinate his heart to his art, to 
prose when he could sing, to repress gaiety with the wet blanket 
he borrowed from the frigid Tolstoi, and preserve in the amber of 
his soft smooth style whole broods of the common house fly. 
The field daisy is a charming flower, but a prairieful would be 
less inviting than a wilderness of diversified weeds. 

This new book is a novel of New England life, not the 
liveliest life it has to show, but what the author presents as 
average life. We know it is a ‘‘ novel’’ because the title-page 
writer bids us take it as such, but he does not define the word. 
For the protection of those who suppose it means a throbbing 
tale the title-page artist might well have added a motto to illu- 
minate his cabalistic sub-title. This would suit, from Canning’s 
Friend of Humanity, ‘‘ Story ! God bless you, I have none to 
tell, sir!’’ If the account of average New England country- 
folks’ average talk and doings on average days amounts to ‘“‘a 
novel,’’ then this is a masterpiece Of realistic fiction. The fine 
art required in its production is that of an expert in the use of 
the phonograph and kodak. The emotions stirred are those 
which are convulsed by the breaking of a tea-cup or a mild 
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remark that it is warmish with the glass at 93. ‘The passionate 
writing that stirs them is the zephyr from the South which makes 
the Zolian wires melodiously moan. A novel that is a story has 
scenes. ‘This volume is adorned with a score or so of ‘‘ illustra- 
tions.’’ When pictures fail to tell or suggest a story, they can- 
not ‘‘ illustrate’? much. A fair test would be to cut out Mr. 
Smedley’s good drawings—he has our sympathy—hand them to 
an intelligent child, and ask it what story they tell. That child 
has still more our sympathy. They show us groups of anybody 
in general hobnobbing with nobody in particular, their only 
characteristic expressions being the crease down their trousers 
and the high handshake supposed to be fashionable in London. 
Mr. Howells shall himself furnish his subject-titles for these 
‘illustrations.’’ ‘‘A lank figure of a man at the foot of a 
poplar tree.’ ‘‘ They were sorry they must be going so soon.’’ 
‘*Give me my letters.’’ ‘‘ Got everything you want ?’’ ‘‘ They 
buried him in the old family lot.’’ ‘* Well, good-by, Mr. West- 
over.’’ As good-bye is short for ‘‘God be wi’ ye,’’ it will be 
both more realistic and picturesque if the final e is retained in 
future novels, and millennium has two n's really. Not that Mr. 
Howells has any objection on principle to even unnecessary repe- 
titions of words as well as letters, as will be seen by this extract, 
which also serves to illustrate the higher flights of realistic art. 
A little girl is afraid of a puppy dog which a boy, holding its 
collar, was pretending to set on. ‘Oh, don’t, Jeff! Oh, don’t, 
don’t, don’t ! Oh, please! Oh, do let us be! Oh, Jeff, don’t!”’ 
The tragical grandeur of such a spectacle might well move the 
author to eloquence like this, though it transcends ordinary com- 
prehension how the high strain should be kept up full pitch for 
three entire pages. The wonder is another artist was not laid on 
to set the girl’s chant to music. Mr. Howells shows how prettily 
he can play with words when in the musical vein, as in the pass- 
age picturing a sunny winter morning, which winds up sweetly 
with a whiff of the pine trees. But why, in the name of the 
fitness of things, does he ruin the one poetical bit in his 
book with this exquisite example of a greenhorn newspaper 
reporter’s superfine prose, ‘‘ where the sun fell upon some 
young pines in a sheltered spot a balsamic odor exhaled from 
them.’’ Almost as bad is his slangy wish ‘‘to get at 
the true inwardness of’’ something, and the reference to 
‘*the lady who was matronizing the tea.’’ From these speci- 
mens of the verbiage it may be guessed that the characters are 
neither very brilliant nor very shocking. They are carefully 
modelled in apple-dumpling fashion, which makes them an 
excellent and safe substitute for a richer dinner. Shakespeare 
managed to give the pith of an entire novel of this type in a 
seemingly chance phrase by a minor character, but then he had 
the knack of showing us the largeness that lies compact within 
our prettiest thoughts and acts. We go to him and he shows us 
ourselves in a magnifying mirror. The fancied realist makes us 
peep through the big end of the spy-glass and watch their wee 
manikins capering in an area of inches. No doubt there is a 
large public who feel more at home with these piecemeal studies 
of life in the little than with more spacious surveys. So many 
of us are doomed to spend our years like the blind mill horse 
that goes round and round the same track forever. When we 
give a thought to the good women in town and country who 
tread the same daily round, kitchen, sitting-room, stairs and 
garden, day in and day out for a generation, we see the benefi- 
cence of the commonplace novelist. He knows the boundaries 
of their world, the hopelessness of much enlarging it, and so, 
leaving the young men and maidens to other caterers, he pours 
his homely treasures at the feet—would we could say the head— 
of phlegmatic middle-aged matronhood. If he would do this in 
a spirit of sweet simplicity it would be admirable, as all artless 
sincerity is. But when we catch these performers parading 
themselves proudly in interviews, newspaper articles, and essays 
afterwards made into books, as literary artificers, who barefacedly 
confess their mechanic construction of these stories, the reflection 
that arises is Ichabod. The school has its rules and measures 
duly set forth over the sign manual of its high priests. This 
emotion is to be kindled thus, and that one so ; readers are to be 
treated like donkeys, bridled, saddled and walloped strictly ac- 
cording to the prescribed formula, so that they shall smile here 
but not laugh, feel a lump coming in the throat which must be 
timely throttled, because a mild catastrophe is coming over-leaf, 
and just there, on the thirteenth line of the page, it is correct 
to pump up a languid tear, which must be fresh, never briny. 
So wags the crazy old world now-a-days that we gather thistles 
from fig-trees; we are invited by our realist toadmire his pic- 
ture, and we find it only literalism that has less of the real and 
none of the charm that belong to romance. For this and other 
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novels of the commonplace and the mean are emphatically not 
faithful pictures of either society at large or of human nature 
as itis. With all their tame prettiness of style, mostly artificial, 
ind despite their claim to be transcripts of everyday life, and 
idmitting their drift to be neutral when not better, these hum- 
drum studies are at best scrappy and therefore unsatisfying. 
They proclaim themselves the product of mediocrity, and lead 
long a dreary dead level to nowhere, landing us there in the 
dusk. The vogue this sort of novel has been enjoying proves 
a serious deterioration in the tone of the public heart and mind. 
As if pessimistic moods did not drift in thick enough procession 
over our pilgrim way. It’s a miserable business, this money-mak- 
ing by making people more miserable than they already most 
realistically are. The merry soul that loves tosing about sun- 
shine is the company the caravan is going to hire soon. Who 
could have dreamt that Job’s comforters would be the progeni- 
tors of a tribe of dismal novelists ? 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


A MINION OF THE Moon. By T. W. Speight. New York : 
New Amsterdam Book Co. $1.25. 


Here is a novel that does not need to say so on the title page. 
It is a typical example of the sort of thing unsophisticated aver- 
age persons, old or young, crave to read as the easiest escape 
from the worries of the day. ‘These good folk form the great 
and puissant majority we are taught to adore, and if we cannot 
help pitying their limited range of recreations we cannot grudge 
the harmless joy they extract from yarns of the guod old sort. 
This is one of the bread and butter order of stories ; people sel- 
dom tire of this fare and they might have worse. It is all about 
a gentleman highwayman of the first decade of the century, who 
used to waylay travellers in the North of England. When they 
were lovers bound for Gretna Green he would disdain to rob 
them, he would rather lend them his swifter horse and by and 
by plunder the irascible old uncle in pursuit. The romance of 
high life includes babies changed at birth, missing wills, and all 
that sort of thing. Here the devoted girl changes clothes with 
her lover in the prison cell and so he escapes. What more cana 
novel reader crave for ? 


THE GREAT AMHERST MystTERY. By Walter Hubbell. New 
York : American Publishers’ Corporation. 25c. 


A greater mystery is that any publishers should publish, 
and any buyers buy, one of the stalest, shallowest, and rubbish- 
iest compilations of spirit-rapping lunacy ever flung in the face 
of the public. The author poses as a professional actor, and he 
offers affidavits in support of the threadbare freaks he saw in 
Amherst so far back as 1879. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








Some months ago eight hundred librarians in the United 
States were asked by the New York State Library for an expres- 
sion of opinion respecting the best fifty books published in 1896, 
most valuable for a village library. Twelve were selected in the 
fiction class, six being by American authors and six by foreign, 
namely, Hopkinson Smith, Kate Douglas Wiggin, S. O. Jewett, F. 
I. Stimson, Mark Twain and Frank Stockton ; foreign, J. Barrie, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Gilbert Parker, Ilan Maclaren, R. L,. 
Stevenson and Felix Gras. How many of these writers’ books 
are likely to live two years? Perhaps two. 


a 
RK 


The two good women who have recently passed away in 
England put to shame many a pretentious author whom the 
shortsighted public think wonderfully gifted. Mrs. Oliphant had 
maintained her family by her pen for longer than fifty years. 
She had done great things before George Eliot was heard of, and 
a more miscellaneous worker of equal quality cannot be pointed 
to. It is not always remembered that the great mass of literary 
work in monthlies, weeklies and dailies, used to be and perhaps 
is stilldone,anonymously. Certainly a very large proportion of the 
best material is so, and it has been this anonymous work which 
has given to English current literature its high reputation. Mrs. 
Oliphant was a fine all-round writer, nothing came amiss, and it 
seems hard that for much of her best work she only got cash, not 
credit. 
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Jean"Ingelow was another example of an industrious writer 
for some forty years, who scorned the trickeries by which scores 
of her inferiors have advertised themselves into notoriety. Her 
poetry was sure of a heart welcome because it came simply from 
her own. Both these women had Scotch blood in their veins, 
and possessed the best traits of Scotch character, indomitable 
perseverance, ardent love of nature, strong affections, and a proud 
disdain for puffery. The ignoble art of self-puffery neither of 
them were capable of, but the new little Scotch kail-yard school 
amply make up for their deficiency. 

a 


Our later glorifiers of Napoleon will have to petition the 
Century Magazine to let them compile a supplementary volume 
on that great rascal’s true character. The pile of letters written 
by him, but suppressed thirty years ago by the then Emperor, 
are now being published in France, some three hundred so far. 
They show the man as he was, a trickster, a brute, a bully, and 
—as the phrase goes—a terror scarcely second-to the red one. 
He ordered the torture to be applied to reluctant prisoners who 
had information, and ordered fatal traps for any important per- 
sonages who stood in his way. These revelations do not effect 
the military genius Napoleon possessed, but they must make his 
gushing apologists feel rather small. 

** 


At the annual dinner of the London Association of Cor- 
rectors of the Press, Frederick Macmillan, of the well known 
publishing house, responding to the toast of ‘‘ Literature,’’ said ; 
‘The great mass of English literature that will remain is the 
product of men who had other occupations than that of writing. 
Shakespeare was an actor-manager, Bacon a lawyer, Bunyan a 
tinker, Swift a parson, Burke a politician, Lamb a clerk in the 
India House. What I have in my mind in making these remarks 
is the melancholy spectacle of young men and women, ambitious 
of literary fame, who are only too ready to throw up their posi- 
tions in office or shop to buy an inkpot and ream of paper and 
set out on a literary career. It is my lot to come across many 
such aspirants to immortality, and to them I always say, if by a 
literary career you mean writing books, remember that Scott 
composed a great part of his immortal works while he was earn- 
ing an official salary as sheriff of Selkirkshire and collector of 
sessions in Edinburgh ; and, to come nearer to our own day, 
remember that the many and excellent novels of Anthony Trol- 
lope were written by an active and busy official of the general 
post-office, that the poetry and prose of Matthew Arnold flowed 
from the pen of an inspector of schools, and that ‘ Lothair’ was 
the work of a prime minister of England.’’ 

* 


The finding of a second century papyrus containing fragments 
of New Testament paraphrases in uncial characters is naturally 
attracting a good deal of attention. Its main interest is anti- 
quarian rather than theological. There were a number of versions, 
‘‘ gospels’? as they have been termed, of scripture by known 
writers, or attributed tothem, which have perished. Their names 
only remain. Besides these there were undoubtedly many others 
that have left notraces. This papyrus belongs to the latter class. 
Whether it is a fragment of the supposed ‘‘ gospel according to 
the Egyptians,’’ or from the notebook of some private person is 
beyond finding out. It has an interest equal to the fragment of 
a treatise by Aristotle which was found by chance in Egypt a year 
or two ago. 
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The Proper Food and Drink Problem. 


We have just returned from a visit to 
the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Mich. 
We went to investigate, and not because 
we needed ‘‘treatment.’’ 
but two nights and one day, but we 


We were there 
learned more about the science of ‘‘ rignt 
living,’’ than we had learned in our fifty- 
two years of life. 

From this great institution, unquestion- 
ably the most thoroughly and ably-con- 
ducted Sanitarium in the land, thousands 
of people are graduated each year, who 
at this noble University of Health have 
earned the degree of H. B. R. L.—health 
by right living. The man whose genius 
has created this institution, and whose 
marvelous medical and surgical skill has 
H. 
Kellogg, is still a young man, notwith- 
standing his twenty years of intensely 
hard work in connection with the Sani- 


been a blessing to so many, Dr J. 


tarium 

But it is not the object of this article to 
give a history of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. It would require a Sanitarium 
double number to do justice tothat. We 
want to tell the readers of the Advance 
how it has been made possible for them 
to eat and drink, and to be strong and 
well and happy. 

At the Sanitarium, proper food and 
drink, bathing, and exercise is the three- 
fold rule. And it is about the proper 
food and drink we wish to say a word. 

Wheat is the ideal food of man, Dr. 
Kellogg has proved the truthfulness of 
this, but to do so he had to invent his 


THE AMERICAN. 


own processes of converting the wheat 
berry into different forms of foods with- 
out the loss of any of its valuable con- 
stitnents. Nature has given man in this 
cereal the exact proportions of nutriment 
for brain, bone, and muscle, for health, 
strength and For the 
patients at the Sanitarium have been 


beauty. years 
eating Granola and Granose Flakes, and 
other Sanitarium health foods 
which have been such an important factor 


many 


in their restoration to health. 


BATTLE CREEK MICH.) SANITARIUM 


AND HOSPITAL. 


It is now no longer necessary to visit 
the Sanitarium to obtain the health-giv- 
ing products which are so much enjoyed 
by its guests. The demand became so 


| 
| 
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great that about two years ago the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Health Food Company 
was organized, and its products are now 
shipped by the carload to different parts 
of the country. 

The picture given herewith represents 
the Sanitarium and Hospital, near which 
are located the Health Food factories, 
and the factory of the gteat Health 
Beverage —‘‘Caramel Cereal.’’ This cereal 
drink has been in use for twenty years 
at the Sanitarium, and is doubtless the 
finest substitute for coffee produced. 
It has been honored by many imitations; 
some of which are used by people who 
suppose they have the kind endorsed by 
the Sanitarium. But ‘‘Caramel’’ is the 
only kind recommended by this scientific 
Hea!th In-titution. 

Lack of space forbid details in 
to the many excellent products 
Health Food Company, but we would 
advise every reader of this paper who is 
interested in the question of perfect 
health to write to the company at Battle 
Creek, Mich., for a copy of their beauti- 
fully illustrated art booklet on ‘‘ health 
f.ods’’ which will be sent to all who 
write for it. They will also write you 
where you or your grocer can obtain their 
pure products most conveniently. 

A visit to this model establishment is a 
pleasure we wish every reader could en- 
joy. Everything was so clean and sweet, 
and all the different processes so intensely 
interesting and instructive from a scienti- 
fic standpoint, and all of the products so 
tempting and toothsome, that it was a 
feast mental, olfactive and gastronomic. 
We are sure that those who take advant- 
age of the opportunity thus afforded of 
securing such health-giving products, 
will be grateful for having been brought 
into touch with this institution which is 
doing so much in sending out relief to 
dyspeptics, and health and happiness to 
the world at large. —R S. T., in Ad- 
vance. 
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IF YOUR BLOOD IS BAD 
YOUR FACE SHOWS IT. ! 
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BE BEAUTIFUL! 


It’s nature’s warning that the condition of the blood needs attention 
before more serious diseases set in. Beauty is blood deep. 


HEED THE 
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